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No Traffic Tags 
For You! 


RUN your car 
into Olympic’s 
drive -in- garage 
— forget all 
parking worries. 
Take a fast ele- 
vator to your 
floor. All rooms 
are outside, 
sunny, sound- 
proof, with bath 
and shower — 
and radio recep- 


‘‘How to Make It’’ Books 


Most men and boys possess an inherent love for making things. Be 
sure of pleasing him by selecting some of these interesting books 
published by Popular Mechanics Press. 


FOR BOYS (all ages 8 years or over) tion. Metropoli- 
THE FAMOUS “BOY MECHANIC” LIBRARY—4 Big Volumes. 4000 tan in service 
Worth-While Things to Make—all the things so dear to the heart of ; : a 
every boy. Enough to last him until he is a grown-up man. Books residential in 
1-2- and 4. Each has 460 pages, hundreds of illustrations, sixe 7x10 tone. 


inches, Cloth. Price $2 per single volume or $7 for complete set of 


four books. 
FOR MEN AND BOYS (all ages) 


MAKE IT YOURSELF is the Boy Mechanic grown up. Both father 
and son will revel in the 900 different articles dealt with—such 
things as ships models, ingenious toys, amusement devices, novel 
furniture, useful appliances and things for the home, etc. Cloth, 460 
ages. Profusely illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3. 

OPULAR MECHANICS BOAT BOOK—Every man and boy wants a 
good boat. This books shows the amateur how to build any type of 
popular small boat at little expense. In addition it contains every- 
thing about boats and boating that the small boat owner wants to 
know. Cloth 269 pages. Fully illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3.00. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS THE YEAR ROUND—A fascinating book for 
young or old. Hundreds of ideas for new popular sports as well as 
old favorites. Covers every season and is especially complete on 
winter sports. Many unique articles on making sport crt 
Cloth, 352 pages. 650 illustrations. Size 7x10 inches. Price $2. 


Any of the above sent postpaid upon receipt of price or C.O.D. 
anywhere in U.S.A. 


Write for Catalogue describing 5000 books on 2000 subjects. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
‘Dept. A.O. 204 E. Ontario Street CHICAGO 


| HELPING HAND TO. AMBITIOUS YOUTHS 


We Finance Your Education — Get You A Job 


Most failures in middle life can be traced to mis- Thousands of young people of today are debating 
takes made in youth-time. Many young people as- this question: Whether to go to school now or to 
sume that the future will take care of itself. The wait until the financial status of themselves or their 


majority trust to luck, making no effort to provide parents improves. 


TODAY’S RATES 
ARE MOST MODERATE 


Single, $2-$2.50 Double, $3-$3.50 


OLYMPIC 


230 EDDY ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 


Coffee Shop and Dining Room 
Breakfast 25c-35c Lunch 40c. 
Famous Steak or Chicken Dinner 50c 


for the future. Out of this prone few LEADERS, 
_ and a great mass of FA/ 
met 7% TLE places, to LITTLE lives, and these will-be in 
; This is a business age and requires some knowledge the majority. - 
of business on the part of every person, no matter We Fiasnce You 
what his vocation. Students who enter the California Commercial 


This is an age when general education means less (College during the next two weeks, may pay $5 a 
than ever before in human history; that is, pointless month on their tuition accounts while attending our 
education which merely leads to MORE EDUCA- | ¢lasses, and the balance at the rate of $10 a month 
TION. from their earnings AFTER GRADUATION. 


This is our way of contributing to 
the welfare of ambitious young men 
and young women of limited means 
who wish to ENTER OURCLASSES 
NOW in order that they may be ready 
when business returns to normalcy. 


Education today should lead to the 
ability to earn money, to satisfactory 
living conditions, otherwise its value 
is doubtful. 

The whole world is mostly run by 
young people, and he who does not 
get an early start rarely succeeds. 


CALIFORNIA COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


1 2711 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, California Fitzroy 1122 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
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FLINTRIDG 


SACRED HEART ACADEMY 


RESIDENT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Formerly the Flintridge Biltmore Hotel. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited to 
University of California. Primary, Intermediate and High School. Dramatic Art by Lillian Fitch. 
Supervised Sports. Outdoor Swimming Pool. Moderate Rates. 


Mailing Address: PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The School may be reached from Glendale via Chevy 
Chase, and from Pasadena via Linda Vista Boulevard. 


Telephone Colorado 4034 


MARTA OATMAN 
School of the Theatre 
3723 Wilshire Blvd. Phone FI-8215 


DRAMA, CINEMA AND RADIO 
TECHNIQUE 
ALL PERFORMANCES GIVEN 


at the Wilshire Ebell Theater. 
Day —- Night and Children’s Classes 


SAN DIEGO ARMY & NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“THE WEST POINT OF THE WEST” 
JUNIOR COLLEGE — HIGH SCHOOL 
and GRAMMAR GRADES 
An institution internationally rec- 
ognized for the thoroughness of its 
academic and military instruction 
and for its emphasis upon the 
character training of boys and 

young men. 

Junior Unit Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. Active Member 
of the Association of Military Col- 
leges and Schools of the United 
States. For catalogue address 
COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, Box OM 


Pacific Beach, Calif. 


BIMINI HOT SPRINGS 


“Swim for Trim” 


COSTELLO SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING & DIVING 


W. A. Costello 


210 BIMINI PLACE, LOS ANGELES 
PHONE EXPOSITION 1394 
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GEORGE CREEL 
CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 


On August 28, at the State Primary Elettion, George Creel will be voted upon as a candidate 


for Governor. Creel is a national figure and an ardent supporter of the ‘‘New Deal’ and all its sig- 
nifies in our developing Democracy. He is a great progressive and a leading statesman of the day. 
He is known as a writer and journalist and gained distinction as one of the chief aides of President 
Wilson in the World War. As head of the N.R.A. in California in directing the National Emerg- 
ency Council and as Chairman of the San Francisco Regional Labor Board, he rendered distin- 
guished service. Above all he is fearless, far-seeing, a champion of human rights, a patriot in the 
best sense of the word, devoted to cause and country. A man of splendid personality, of sound 
business ability and a born leader, he has the confidence and esteem of all who know him. George 
Creel seeks to serve. 
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1931, at the Post Office at Los Angeles, 
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copyrighted. 
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for opinions expressed by them. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


HOSE who live in Southern California 
T merely visit San Francisco occasion- 

ally, are prone to think of it as a city 
of gay. good times, a place of Bohemian 
cafes. of unbounded hospitality and diversi- 
fed amusement, and rarely take time to re- 
view its cultural and historic aspects. 

But there 1s one spot to which some of us 
always make a pilgrimage each time we go 
to the Northern city. Some times a year 


elapses. sometimes five years intervene be- 
tween the visits to this Mecca, but each time 
we go back we find that the years of living 
have taught us a little more of the real 
meaning of the words carved on a stone 
marker which stands on that spot. 

It is the memorial monument to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, which was erected many 
years ago in the little Kearney street park, 
just in front of the grim, gray morgue. The 
lines, crudely cut into the rock, are Steven- 
sons own words and when I first saw them, 
more than twenty years ago, the line which 
appealed to me then, which seemed of most 
importance, was the one about making the 
world a little happier for having lived in it. 
It still finds echo in the hearts of all who 
have idealism, friendliness and a youthful 
spirit left. 

And then after a few years, on going 
back, there was that line, which had not 
even been remembered before, about ‘‘Keep- 
ing a few friends, and that without capitu- 
lation.”" That only speaks to those who have 
battle and struggles, who through vicissitudes, 
mistakes, disappointments, and solitude, have 
come into the realization of the dignity and 
sacredness of their own identity. 

And then after many years comes the line, 
never understood before, about learning to 
tenounce that without bitterness.’ That 
takes a life time to learn. But it can be 
learned. Because we give up youth, and yet 
we feel so kindly to those who still are 
young. Friends have fallen away from us, 


-O 8 


from various causes. and yet we feel no 
resentment. Life itself. perhaps, will have to 
be renounced before many more visits to this 
shrine, and still there comes no bitter fear. 

On top of this granite slab is a rusty, 
wrought-iron ship, whose sails seem to swell 
in the wind, whose prow seems to cleave 
the ether of space, and for a brief time it 
bears one away with it, lifting one out of 
all that is sordid, selfish and unsuccessful. 
It is a spot of magic, of many memories, 
a hallowed place for one knows, instinctively, 
that others come. and standing there, face 
their own souls and an unknown future. 


L.H.M. 


NATURE’S REPRESENTATIVE 


|F BY some strange, fantastic scheme, Na- 

ture could come to imitate the intricate 
political system of man, the tree, beyond all 
question, would become the leader of all the 
vegetable kingdom. 

It would be head of the world’s Board 
of Equalization, because it distributes the 
moisture, equalizes the air currents, conserves 
the soil and makes a more even distribution 
of the sun's heat. 

The tree would be Governor-General, be- 
cause it control the water supply. aids the 
flood control ,furnishes shade and shelter for 
the birds of the air, the beasts of the field 
and the less hardy vegetation of earth. And 
it would be speaker of the house in Nature's 
congressional body, for the tree represents 
the need of every other living. growing thing. 
It is the one thing in Nature most closely 
allied to all of the four elements. 

The tree stands with its feet in the earth; 
its head bared to the celestial fire of the sun, 
its arms outstretched to gather, hold and dis- 
tribute the water in the falling raindrops, its 
leaves breathing in and purifying the air. 

Besides its more obscure services to man, 
services which are just beginning to be recog- 
nized, is the important part the tree plays 
in climate and the resultant food supply; it 
gives to man almost everything he has. 

Man sails the sea in a wooden ship. He 


A 


skims the sky in a plane made of spruce 
wood. He crosses the continent over cross- 
ties of oak, im wooden cars propelled by 
oil or coal. both products of prehistoric 
trees. The farmer walks behind a plow of 
oak. The banker sits at a mahogany desk. 
The poet scribbles with a cedar pencil. and 
the violinist is dependent on the maple, the 
pine and the ebony tree. The artist distrib- 
utes his paint on a birch palette and uses a 
spruce-handied brush. The pipe organ gets 
its deep tones from trunks of the California 
redwoods. and the very paper on which I 
write. and the pages on which these lines 
are printed, owe their existence to the pulp 


L.H.M. 
FEAR 


T IS NOT sickness, loneliness, poverty, 

blindness or old age which is the most 
terrible menace to life. All of these condi- 
tions have been met by many people with 
courage and serenity. Often the attempt to 
surmount these various handicaps have de- 
veloped heights and depths of character 
which more than compensated for the lack 
they imposed. 

The most terrible curse, the most horrible 
monster which man has to fight is Fear. Fear, 
like any other mental or emotional states, 
becomes a habit; a pernicious, insidious, ma- 
lignant, habitual, secret vice. We acquire 
that habit by easy stages, by petty dreads. 
which grow into phobias; by accumulated 
dislikes which merge into violent fears, 
masking themselves as hatreds. 

The mythical wrestler, who was to slay 
the giant, began to increase his strength by 
uprooting the bushes which grew near him. 
Then he tore the smaller trees out by the 
roots. When he could uproot the tallest pine 
and toss it down the mountainside he knew 
he could master the giant. That is the man- 
ner in which we have to overcome our fears. 
The tiniest ones, the nearest ones at first, 
and then we grow strong enough to grapple 
with and to conquer the giant ones. L.H.M. 


made from trees. 
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CRIMSON DRESS 


By RUTH LE PRADE 
c ROM the pain of my defeat 


I shall weave no winding sheet— 
But a lovely crimson dress— 
None shall know—and none shall guess! 


With red roses on my cheeks, 
And a red rose in my hair, 

I shall dance with singing feet, 
And a careless air. 


‘I shall dance with singing feet 
All the weary night away; 

I shall laugh with merry lips, 
None so sparkling or so gay. 


Who should know the heart of me, 
Who should ever guess— 

From the pain of my defeat 

I shall weave a crimson dress! 


YUCCA 


(DESERT CANDLE) 
By MARIE TODD 


fUCCA, yucca, burning white, 

» Desert candle, limpid light, 
Keep your waxen flame aglow 
Where the sage and grease-wood grow. 


Keep your taper burning bright 
Like a faithful acolyte. 

Does your candle waft a prayer, 
Or are you just waiting there? 


Yucca moths will seek your light 
Shining bravely through the night: 
Pay no heed to maunderings, 

Let them singe their ardent wings. 


Vestal Virgin of the waste 

In your temple, safe incased, 

Be contented just to dream, 
Holding high your candle's gleam. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE 


A sea of clouds in a midnight sky, 
And the light of a waning moon, 

A gentle breeze that is floating by, 

And the ocean’s sleepy croon. 


Some towering trees on a distant hill 
And a bird-song soft and clear, 

The day’s harsh discords hushed and still 
And sweet compassion near. 
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elody Lane 


BEN FIELD, Department Editor 


THE JEALOUS CAVALIER 


By ARTHUR TRUMAN MERRILL 
fp LAME colored peonies lit the half-dark 


room 
And tinged her face behind a haze of smoke 
That made blue spiral-shadows in the gloom; 
Outside, beneath a musk rose, there awoke 
The seduction and the lure of a guitar 
Whose player seemed well-skilled in ardent 
ways 
Of love. She seized a peony and flung it far 
And answering passion trembled through the 
haze. 
And then she raised a face I did not know, 
Love-lit and listening. A fiery sense of shame 
Came over me and haughtily I said: ‘‘I came 
A welcome lover, now, unbidden, I, a 
stranger, go.” 
Before she could protest I slammed the 
door— 
Old Nita sat there playing her guitar upon 
the floor! 


DAYBREAK 


By ERNEST MCGAFFEY 


THE MOON has doffed her cloth-of-gold, 
Of starlight there is none, 

While waves of ebony, backward rolled, 
Proclaim the night is done; 

And piercing through the level sky 

In level masses swiftly fly ~ 
The arrows of the sun. 


A silence sleeps upon the hill 
Where elves the dawn-light shun, 
A bird-note breaks in sleepy trill 
Now ended, now begun; 
And silvery-loosed in rapid flight 
Dart by beyond the conquered night 
The arrows of the sun. 


The Sun-God bends his mighty bow 
To launch a million shafts, 
Where brooks awake, and seaward flow 
With many a breeze that wafts 
An essence of immortal dawn, 
A message that the night is gone, 
While mid the mists that melt and 
run 
Through warp and woof of scarlet 
spun, 
Flash past, flash past, and one by one 
The arrows of the sun. 


OVERLAND MONTHLy 


| GIVE YOU A GIFT 
By LEONARD COOPER 


(NOTE: Perhaps some senorita gave 
this prayer in early Monterey.) 


give you a gift 
Of fluffy clouds 
Gold-tinted, 
Mary Madonna. 


I give a rosary 
Of splashing stars 
Moon-linked, 
Mary Madonna. 


I offer a missal 
Of bending trees 
At prayer, 
Mary Madonna. 


And Blessed Mother, 
My gifts must end 
For my love 


0 


Is taken by Pedro. 


PACIFIC OCEAN 


By ELINOR LENNEN 


WHAT wonderment these far horizons 
hold, 

As frames enclose a precious tapestry! 

Here, needle vessels ply, with strands of gold, 

From port to port, from sea to distant sea 

With certain, steady weaving, eloquent 

Of mighty patterns and of ample thread, 

Of loom trustworthy, and of sure intent 

To follow on where high impulses led. 

How strong this fabric that the seas have 
wrought, 

Its warp and woof so tinged with human dye 

That commerce is with very life blood 
bought, 

And fittingly proceeds beyond the sky. 

Is there a glory that horizons veil. 

More challenging than this of prow and sail! 


DREAM FIBER 


By ELINOR LENNEN 


MY THOUGHTS woven lacy-fine, 
Spin from a delicate thread, 

Filaments doomed to convey 

Less than I wished to have said: 

Made for joy, rather than use, 

But tenuous, lovely, and rare. 

Many have marvelled to see 

The cargo that beauty can bear! 
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Fray Junipero Serra 


ENTRY MADE IN THE FIRST BOOK OF OBITUARIES OF THE MISSION OF SAN CARLOS DE MON- 
TERREY, BY FRAY FRANCISCO PALOU, ON THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF THE FATHER PRESI- 
DENT, FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA, DATED SEPTEMBER 5, 1784. . . 


Translated by Tommy Temple. 


N THE 29th day of August of the 
O year 1784, in the church of this 

Mission of San Carlos de Monterrey, 
in the presbytery on the Gospel side before 
the altar of Our Lady of Sorrows, preceded 
by a vigil and a requiem high mass, with all 
the attendant services which the manual pre- 
scribes for the burial of a religious, and with 
the assistance of Bachelor Don Christobal 
Diaz. chaplain of the paquebot San Car- 
los, anchored in this port, and of the Father 
Preachers Fray Buenaventura Sitjar, minister 
of the Mission of San Antonio, and Fray 
Mathias de Santa Cathalina, minister of this 
mission, I gave ecclesiastical burial to the 
body of the Reverend Father Lector Fray 
Junipero Serra, President of these missions, 
and their founder, as appears on the first 
folio of this and other parish registers of the 
missions. 

He was a son of the holy province of 
Mallorca, where he took the (Franciscan) 
habit on the 14th day of September of 1730, 
at the age of 19 years, 9 months and 21 
days. There he maintained his standing 
among many of sound judgment and learn- 
ing: there, too, he taught with singular 
commendation the course of philosophy, | 
having had the good fortune of being one 
of his pupils. Having finished this course, he 
was elected professor de prima of sacred the- 
ology in the Lullian University of the Island 
of Mallorca. This institution further hon- 
ored him by bestowing upon him the chair 
of Doctor on its faculty. Here he distin- 
guished himself in office to the edification 
and satisfaction of the university and the 
holy province. He was respected by all as 
most learned, and was no less esteemed for 
his eloquence in the pulpit; for having won 
an enviable place in both professorates, he 
was entrusted with the most important ser- 
mons. 


While at the very zenith of success and 
fame he was inspired of God as if by a great 
disillusion, and forsaking all the honors that 
had been heaped upon him, and those which 
he might well have expected, he chose to 
employ those talents with which God had 
so lavishly endowed him, in the conversion 
of the heathen Indians. And having obtained 
the necessary license and patent of incorpora- 
tion, he joined in the year 1749, the mis- 


sionary company then assembled at Cadiz 
bound for the Apostolic College de propa- 
ganda fide of San Fernando in Mexico, where 
he arrived on the first day of January of the 
year 1750. 


H' REMAINED aat the college until the 

beginning of June of that year, when he 
was transferred to the missions of the Sierra 
Gorda, founded some six years before. There 
for nine years he labored among the heathen 
with great zeal, ever setting a good example 
to all, until he was recalled by his superior, 
to go and found missions at the Rio de San 
Saba. But these establishments having been 
frustrated by the death of the Viceroy. who 
was promoting this new conquest, he re- 
mained at the college, laboring as missionary 
among the faithful, and attending to the 
proceedings of the Holy Tribunal of the 
Inquisition, which elected him its ““Com- 
isario.’” In this office he discharged his duties 
to the entire satisfaction of that august holy 
tribunal. 


He was still exercising his duties as mis- 
sionary among the faithful in June of 1767, 
when he was summoned by the Reverend 
Father Guardian of the College. and named 
President of us 16 missionaries who were 
coming to occupy the fifteen missions in 
Antigua California, which the ex-Jesuit fath- 
ers were still administering. He remained a 
whole year in Antigua California, managing 
the mission of Loreto. During that time he 
made various journeys afoot in order to visit 
the missions; those in the south as well as 
the northern ones. 


In April of 1769 he left Loreto with 
the land expedition for the discovery of this 
port and that of San Diego. And having 
arrived at the frontier of Antigua California, 
he founded on the way north. the Mission 
of San Fernando de Vellicata, and after his 
arrival at the Port of San Diego, while the 
expedition was on the march searching for 
this port of Monterrey, he founded the Mis- 
sion of San Diego. In the year 1770 he 
came up by sea for the discovery of this port, 
and immediately set about to establish this 
mission, and as circumstances permitted, he 
continued to found all the others which up 
to the present have been established, as ap- 
pears on their respective parish registers. 


During these fourteen years he made many 
trips, one even to Mexico City in order to 
foster and promote measures for the success 
of this new conquest, the rest he made in 
visiting the missions, so as to inspire his 
subjects with his zeal and prudence. These 
journeys became more frequent as soon as he 
obtained the faculty to confirm, which his 
zeal prompted him to solicit. During the 
time he exercised this faculty (which expired 
on July 10th last) he succeeded in confirm- 
ing 6.307 Christians. A month and a half 
after the termination of the faculty, his Rev- 
erance expired and delivered his soul to the 
Creator. He was 70 years, 9 months minus 
4 days of age. He had been a religious for 
53 years, 9 months, minus 4 days, and an 
apostolic missionary for 35 years, 4 months 
and a half. 

He prepared himself for death, by repeat- 
ing the general confession which he had made 
on various occasions. Feeling the condition 
of his chest become more acute and running 
a fever, on the 27th day of this month after 
having read his Holy Office up to tertia in- 
clusive, he walked unaided from his cell to 
the church to receive the holy viaticum. As 
he knelt down, I administered unto him the 
holy viaticum, using the ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the Roman and Seraphis rituals, 
to the great edification of the neophytes and 
the many others who were present. As soon 
as the ceremony began, the padre still upon 
his knees, began to intone in his sonorous 
voice, as if nothing were the matter with 
him, the verse ‘““Tantum ergo.” We were 
all so moved to compassion by this that we 
could not accompany him. With this ferv- 
ent devotion he recited the Blessed Sacrament, 
and in the same position he rendered thanks 
to Our Lord and retired to the seclusion of 
his cell. 

T SUN-DOWN he called for the holy 

oils, praying with us the penitential 
psalms and the litanies. The rest of the night 
he spent giving thanks to God, at times 
upon his knees, at others sitting upon the 
floor, without once touching his bed. still 
attired in his habit and cowl. At break of 
day he asked me to explain to him the plen- 
ary indulgence, and on his knees he became 
reconciled to it, repeating his general confes- 


| Read further on page 140 | 
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Escapes 


By LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


HE ENTIRE manifestation of life in the 

complete life-cycle of an individual is one 

continuous series of escapes. From the 
protoplasmic spermatoza’'s escape in frenzied 
ecstacy from the male; from the struggles of 
the embryo into the child's escaping from 
the womb, to the life-force escaping from the 
tired, decaying, worn-out body, rending that 
body to shreds, there is nothing but an end- 
less succession of escapes. 


The child’s first cry is uttered in order 
to escape gnawing hunger. The child’s first 
step, first syllable, first conscious response to 
another mind is to escape a restricted exist- 
ence. Its eager seeking of amusemént, com- 
panionship, diversion, is to escape loneliness 
and boredom. Its pursuit of knowledge, 
skill and any sort of artistic expression is to 
escape the bonds of ignorance, isolation and 
an ignominious existence. 


All mentally developing children chafe at 
the rules and regulations imposed on them 
by parents and teachers. They dream about 
and look forward with secret eagerness to 
the time when they can elude it permanently 
and be free. Many children leave home with 
the feeling of breaking out of a prison, even 
when the home has been pleasant, and the 
parents kindly. 


The young bride fatuously imagines she is 
attaining freedom when she makes an escape 
from the parental roof. She seeks the divorce 
court to obtain that freedom which she has 
not achieved through marriage. Both men 
and women vacilate from one human bond- 
age to another, vainly seeking freedom, mak- 
ing escapes from restricting social obligations, 
from narrow, dogmatic religious bondage, 
imposed by family, by community prejudice, 
by national tradition. 


The history of nations, exactly as indi- 


viduals, registers escape. The colonies that — 


grew into the United States were made up 
of people escaping from the narrow confines 
of older, inhibiting civilizations. The Revq- 
lutionary War was one of the greatest escapes 
from civil bondage that the world has ever 
seen. The American Constitution reeks with 
re-iterated declarations of escape. 

The Magna Carta, and the various emanci- 
patory edicts of England were statements of 
escape. But neither the Israelites’ escape from 
Egyptian bondage, nor the African’s escape 
from American slavery, can be cited as so 
great an escape as the emancipation man gains 
over wholly intangible, and sometimes al- 
most indefinable, conditions, that have to do 
solely with his own inner development. 
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“Our doubts are traitors which make us 


lose the good 
We oft might win, by fearing to at- 
tempt.”’ 


Fears, hates, prejudices, grudges, indeci- 
sions, and above all, procrastination, form a 
hostile detention guard about man from 
which he has to make constant escape. He 
has to muster all the courage, ingenuity, 
persistence, and level-headedness he possesses, 
and marshal them into defensive and offensive 
warfare to escape annihilation. 


HEN we were young we read the thrill- 

ing escape of the beautiful young dam- 
sel from a cruel step-mother, down a rope 
ladder into the arms of a stalwart and ador- 
ing lover. The legend of Cinderella was the 
original story of such escape. Bunyan, shut 
up in prison, wrote the most remarkable 
series of escapes in his “‘Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
It is the universal human characteristic of 
glorifying in vicarious escape which makes 
the detective story possible and popular. 

All religions are an attempt at escape from 
the humdrum, prosaic bondage of everyday 
existence, and they hold out promise of 
escape from annihilation at death. But who 
knows but death itself is the greatest escape, 
and that the same life-force which hurled us 
through rapture, through agony into this 
short life-span may take us on to still further 
unfolding through the passion-pangs of 
dissolution? 

Emerson says: “A man is known by the 
successive choirs of his friends.’’ How many 
of us have the courage to break away from 
the hampering bondage of trivial, frivolous, 
gossippy, narrow-minded, complaining, jeal- 
ous, backbiting, vulgar people that we call a 
circle of acquaintances? And how many of 
us have the ability, either to draw to us, 
or to discover a newer, better circle? 

It was the tiny threads of the Liliputians 
which bound Gulliver and it is the petty, in- 
consequential, ephemeral episodes of every 
day from which we have to make most vali- 
ant escape. 

Emerson said: “‘I write whim on the lintel 
on my door,’ meaning that he was not at 
home to intruders. That was the fore-runner 
of the “Do not disturb’’ placard. These 
signs should be prevalent in private homes 
as well as in hotels. 


WE ARE all entangled, too, in a lab- 

yrinth of interests, duties, compulsions, 
habits and few of us find Ariadne’s clue by 
which to make escape, but there are hints, 
if we can translate them, in both fable and 
philosophy. Lot escaped from Sodom be- 
cause he had a forward-looking eye. His 
name-less wife, according to the custom of 
women, needs must dwell on past posses- 
sions. The Hindu’s idea of Nirvana is the 
most perfect conception, perhaps, of escape. 
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And we sometimes suspect that if the West. 
ern world had a bit of this Oriental philos. 
ophy we might be less intolerant, less grasp. 
ing and less afraid of death. 


Dr. Milikans’ idea that there is enough 
force shut up in one atom to turn the world 
around is just the scientist's version of the 
Arabian fable of the giant shut up ina tiny 
iron cask and thrown into the sea. When 
the scientist learns how to liberate that 
atomic force the world will make many 
escapes. 


In both the reading and the writing of 
poetry there is escape from the sordid hum. 
drumness of dead-level, daily monotony. Poe 
writing poetry in an attic escaped poverty, 
hunger, cold, despair. Homer and Milton 
escaped from blindness when they sang, 
Prisoners of war have bartered the bread that 
would sustain life for a copy of Shakespeare 
or Rabelais to escape the horrors of a mili- 
tary prison. 


To keep a few friends and yet escape the 
bondage they inevitably want to impose upon 
us, tO maintain our own mental integrity 
and yet not offend by boorishness or bal- 
tancy; to have ample solitude and yet not 
forswear the companionship of our fellows 
—that is an escape which requires the skill 
of a tight-rope necromancer! It is to escape 
Scylla and not fall into Charybdis! 


But man can not escape from life by try- 
ing to outwit the law of life, any more than 
he can escape from jail and walk openly 
without apprehension.. If we knew what 
Fate is we would understand all about the 
laws of cause and effect, but we only know 
that fortunate and unfortunate things happen 
to people and we name that cause Fate. 

So it is only when this thing called Fate 
takes a hand in the events of our life that 
the escape is valid, permanent and satisfac- 
tory. For when we have served our allotted 
time in any of Life’s prisons, Fate takes a 
hand and opens a door. 


We escape pain through anodynes, we 
escape prosaic everydayishness and ennui 
through drink. The escape urge is in every 
particle of matter from the electron to the 
planets which burst forth from the sun, the 
satelites which detach themselves from. the 
planet. 


The rivers flow to the sea, and the un- 
thinking say they return not again. But the 
mists from the sea rise up in clouds, the 
clouds are precipitated in rain, the rivers rush 
to the sea again and so the elemental endless- 
ness, perhaps, sweeps human life into the 
ocean of the unconscious from whence it is 
drawn by that invisible force, represented by 
the physical sun, and by which force it is pre- 
cipitated again into the conscious, visible life 
stream, in a constant, blind struggle to escape 
oblivion. 
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EW PEOPLE are familiar with the rug- 
Pic interior of Santa Catalina Island, or 

its wild life. A herd of buffalo that roam 
at will, recall the olden days of the golden 
West. The herd, which numbers around 
nineteen head, has been on the island for the 
past eight years, but usually could be seen 
only at such a distance that one could not 
be sure Whether it was a shrub, a goat, or 
actually a buffalo that one saw. This year 
the big fellows can be seen grazing in Middle 
Ranch Canyon. There are three calves with 
them. As soon as a car or a hiker comes 
in sight the big bulls form a guard around 
the little fellows and with lowered heads 
stand at attention until the intruder is out 
of sight. 

Middle Ranch Canyon also abounds in 
deer, big five-pointers, that would make any 
hunters heart skip a beat. The magnificent 
creatures stand calmly by the roadside as one 
rides or drives past, quite unafraid in their 
Island Paradise. Coveys of quail whir up 
fom every bush, thousands of them, a 
beautiful sight. These, too, are quite tame. 


By ALMA OVERHOLT 


At times the air is blue grey with them. 
Golden and ring-neck pheasants which have 
been liberated from the Catalina Bird Park 
are doing well in the island canyons and add 
color to the natural wild life of the Island. 

The great bgld-headed American eagle is 
also a native of Catalina. His nest of stick 
can be seen on overhanging crags, both inland 
and from the sea. The eagle does his bit 
of fishing and can often be seen to swoop 
down to the water and fly away with a 
glistening barracuda or mackerel in his talons. 
A pheasant or young goat add variety to his 
menu. 


Most interesting and typical of Santa 
Catalina Island are its wild mountain goats. 
It is estimated that there are between fifty 
and a hundred thousand of these nimble- 
footed creatures that inhabit the interior of 
the island. They are believed to be the de- 
scendants of food animals left on Catalina 
by the Portuguese explorers, whose cystom 
it Was, to insure sustenance to other sea- 
farers, who might come that way or suffer 
shipwreck. The wild boar was thought to 
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be best adapted to Santa Cruz and Santa 
Rosa Islands, while on Santa Catalina, be- 
cause of its steepness, the goat was thought 
to be the better adapted. It is said that a 
compact was entered into with the Indians 
to keep the goats sacred except for the use 
of the white man. Certainly the goat on 
Santa Catalina has prospered. In fact every 
effort to exterminate them has proved futile. 
Single file they scale sheer cliffs and suddenly 
disappear into granite walls, as did the chil- 
dren of Hamlin led by the pied piper. 
Roundup after roundup has been staged, but 
always the main herd has gotten away. It 
was but recently discovered that their hide- 
outs are in caves near the summit of Me. 
Black Jack and Orizaba, inaccessible to either 
man or horse. The wild mountain goat of 
Santa Catalina is a magnificent animal with 
great shaggy mane, more like that of a lion 
than a goat. Towards the Isthmus roams 
a herd of ‘‘silver tips,"’ a rare specie found 
only on Santa Catalina Island, a silver mal- 
tese grey in color. 


[ Read further on page 142 | 


Ships of the Air Corps 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


ERIAL warfare is now being prepared 

for, and the defense of cities, both 

fortified and unfortified, and these 
Preparations are being conducted along as 
well planned lines as are military movements 
of land or sea forces. The old order of air 
combats which obtained in the late great 
world contest has been superseded by more 
scientific and effective methods. Individual 
duels will of course take place in any ensu- 
ing War, as was evidenced by the recent air 
movements by the Japanese in Manchuria. 
But the guarding of the great centers of pop- 
ulation will undoubtedly be much more effi- 
cient than ever before. 


The types of airplanes in use at the Air 
Corps stationed at March Field, Southern 
California, are the Bombardment and _ the 
Pursuit, supplemented by a number of trans- 
ports, together with observation planes and 
a photographic plane. Speaking generally of 
America’s Air Corps, the Departments are 
a follows: Observation, Attack, Bombard- 
ment and Pursuit. It has been said that 
these branches have been thus named because 
of their individual activities during war- 


time service. In times of peace, no attack 
planes are located at March Field. 

It will thus be seen there will be no hap- 
hazard or desultory methods of employing 
air forces in any contests of the future, and 
in the protection of cities in the years that 
are to come. As a matter of fact, there will 
be Air Corps connected with every modern 
army, and the part they will play in military 
movements will be of vastly more impor- 
tance than in the past. The safeguarding of 
cities, of land forces, forts, harbors, naval 
war-ships, ammunition storage warehouses, 
etc, promises to be a vital problem for every 
country to solve, either in a war between 
two countries, or a general conflict involv- 
ing three or more nations. 


The observation branch of the Air Corps 
at March Field is using several types of ships. 
These include 0-19, Thomas B. Morse with 
Wasp motor; 0-38 Douglas with Hornet 
motor, and the 0-25 with Preston-cooled 
Conqueror motor. All of these ships are 
equipped with two-way radios and telegraph. 
The speed of these ships is around one hun- 
dred and ten miles an hour, and their radio 


facilities enables them to almost instantly 
relay the discovery of an enemy force, should 
such forces move forward to attack either 
land troops, a seaport, or an inland metrop- 
olis. 

American Air Forces equipped with at- 
tack planes have Curtiss A-3 airplanes fur- 
nished with both forward and rear machine 
guns, and a quantity of small bombs. These 
airplanes operate at a speed of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles an hour, and are very 
stable. Speed and stability are essential qual- 
ities, because of the low flying necessary in 
carrying out their movements. 


HE MOST common bombardment planes 

attached to the March Field Air Corps at 
present are the Keystone, and the Condors. 
The Condors are capable of carrying 4,000 
pounds to an altitude of 20,000 feet (abso- 
lute ceiling), at a speed of approximately 
one hundred and thirty miles an hour. The 
latest pursuit planes of standard type have 
a cruising speed of 135 miles an hour, which 
can be increased to 205 miles an hour. 

The Keystone bombers carry 535 gallons 
of gasoline, enough to remain aloft for seven 
and a half or eight hours. These ships cruise 
at a rate of one hundred and three miles an 
hour, and under normal load can climb to 
a height of 15,000 feet. Two thousand 


| Read further on page 141 | 
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Once | Was a Kidnaper 


By ONA M. ROUNDS 


ALL buildings stood in relief against an 
evening sky streaked with crimson, which 
repeated itself in a soft glow on the 


half-opened window. The low hum of the. 


city’s activity on the streets below drifted 
into the room and gave a sense of nearness 
to the passing throngs. The door leading 
into the main hall stood open. Two men 
came in laughing and soon made themselves 
comfortable in lounging chairs at the farther 
side of the room. 

‘What a view of the tall buildings,’’ the 
older man exclaimed as both gazed at the 
panorama before them. 

“It’s a great relief after a busy day,’ was 
the answer; then turning to his companion, 
he added, ‘“‘but let’s not interrupt your story 
about that kidnaping.’’ 

“Oh, yes, that’s right,’’ and leaning back, 
the older man began: 

“It’s the best case of circumstantial evi- 
dence I ever came across. And the fellow that 
got into the jam is the most innocent duck 
that ever lived. His name is Sweigert, Dr. 
George Sweigert. Taught in college a good 
many years. Always been interested in boys. 
Has sort of a hobby of trying to find the 
cause of crime. Says the best way is to pre- 
vent trouble. That's his type. 

“Well, this is what happened. He told me 
the story himself. It was on his first trip to 
New York. Hadn't been here long. Hadn't 
connected with his friends. I had run on to 
him the day before and gave him my ad- 
dress. I’ve always been interested in his hob- 
by and intended to have lunch with him and 
have a good talk as soon as I could get to it. 

“Said he was just sauntering along the 
street, quietly pushing through the crowds, 
looking at different people and wondering 
about them, and comparing the rush of New 
York with the Western push when his at- 
tention was attracted by a man just ahead 
of him carrying a little girl. She was crying 
and kept saying, ‘No, no, I want my mam- 
ma. I want my mamma.’ 

‘He's crazy about children; so he followed 
along. He thought it queer that the man 
paid no attention to the child's crying. He 
seemed to be in a hurry. No one on the 
street paid any attention. All were rushing 
along about their own affairs. All at once 
he said kidnaping popped into his head. He 
decided to follow the man and see what he 
did. After a block or two, he got all worked 
up over it and thought he'd find out. He 
stopped the fellow and said, 

‘‘ ‘Brother, this little girl may be yours, 
but she doesn’t act like it. If she is yours, 
you can't object to speaking to that officer 
down the street.’ 


‘The man looked up but never said a 
word. Before they had gone half a block, 
he hurriedly put the child down and ran 
down a side street. Sweigert looked for the 
officer he had seen a few moments before, 
but he was gone. There seemed nothing to 
do but pick the child up and go back the 
way they had come. If he couldn't find the 
mother, he would go to the police station. 
He could get no information from the child 
as to her name or where her mother had 
left her. The only answer was, ‘I want my 
mamma.’ 


“KEEPING an eye open for an officer, he 

pushed his way through the crowd, 
surprised that no one stopped to ask him 
about the crying child. He said he was think- 
ing that the reason kidnaping was so easily 
and effectively done was because people paid 
so little attention to what was going on 
around them. Then he suddenly realized he 
might be taken for a kidnaper himself. The 
thought came as a shock. He hurried on to 
find a policeman. Of course, they might not 
believe his story, but they surely would 
when they saw he was not trying to run 
away. He said that as all this passed through 
his mind, he realized more than ever that 
he might have trouble. He began to think 
all the police were taking a vacation. Sud- 
denly a frantic woman pushed her way to 
the front with a policeman at her heels. Be- 
fore he knew what had happened, she 
snatched the child from his arms and 
shouted: 

‘‘*Arrest him, officer! the beast! arrest 
him.’ Then with the child held tight, she 
kept repeating, ‘My poor little Mitzie. 
Mother was so worried. The horrid man 
was running away with my baby. Mother 
turned around and you were gone.’ 

““Sweigert kept trying to explain, but he 
said she wouldn’t listen to a word. He 
thought she had some pull with the cop, 
for he wouldn't listen either. All he said 
was, “You just come with me. You can tell 
your story at the police station.’ Of course 
he had to go.” 

“Wouldn't 
them?’ 

‘‘Not a word. Too much kidnaping. Not 
as bad as it is now, but they'd begun to 
tighten up on suspects. They thought he'd 
been the dupe of some clever gangster. He 
might be the link they were looking for. 
They intended to keep him until they found 
out what they wanted. 

‘‘He had a pretty raw deal. They cross- 
questioned him for hours. Put him in a cell 
and kept him there that night. The next 
day he managed to get me called. Had a 


they believe what he told 
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hard time getting that much. Police asked 
me to come down. Wouldn't tell me any- 
thing. When I got there, they brought the 
old Doctor in looking half-dazed. 

“You can imagine my surprise. When | 
jumped up and began asking questions, they 
saw they had made a mistake. At first | 
didn't know what it was all about, but they 
soon explained. He was mighty glad to se¢¢ 
me. I got pretty angry, but he said in his 
kindly way, 

“These men meant all right. They were 
trying to do their duty. If the people on 
the street had been half as anxious as the 
police, the real kidnaper would have been 
caught. I couldn't prove my story. Circum- 
stances were all against me.’ 

‘We had a good laugh over his predica- 
ment later. With a half-chuckle he said: 

‘**Do you suppose they'll add another line 
to my name in the last Who's Who and say 
that once I was a kidnaper?’ " 


WHEN 
on your way North over the 
Redwood Highway 
Spend a Night at — 


BISHOP PINE LODGE 


25 miles north of Eureka 


BEAUTIFUL TRAILS 
OCEAN AND REDWOODS 
COMFORTABLE COTTAGES 


Mr. & Mrs. Parrish Welcome You 


The DANMOORE HOTEL 


Under the personal management 
of Dan J. Moore 


Twelfth and Morrison Streets 
Portland, Oregon 


130 Rooms — Spacious Rooms, 
comfortable beds. In the uncon- 
gested downtown — _ west side. 
Come as you are. The Danmoore 
is an enjoyable place to stop for a 
day, or a week, or to make your 
permanent home. 


Large central lobby for yourself 
and friends, an inner lobby where 
you may retire for your business 
| appointments or a game of bridge. 


RATES: 
Single, without bath—$1.00, $1.50 
with bath—$1.50 to $2.50 
Double without bath—$1.50, $2.00 
with bath—$2.00 to $3.00 
Special Weekly and Monthly rates 
upon application. 


PORTLAND, OREGON | 
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The Redwood Highway 


California's Marvelous Playground 
By T. G. MAURITZEN 


' FISHING trip in the fall for the 
sportsman who likes his fish large, 


plus a wonderful ride through the 


giant Redwoods along the Pacific Coast's ~ 


scenic beauty of ocean shores, canyons, pur- § 


ple hilltop and peaceful rivers, top off the 
vacation season with memories never forgot- 
ten. 

lr has just been my pleasure to drive up 
the Redwood Highway; leaving the Geyser 
Hot Springs, we turned north from the little 
city of Cloverdale up through the winding 
hills of Mendocino county and on through 
Humboldt and Del Norte counties, every 
mile a vision that startles the sight and makes 
one marvel that such a wonderland can exist 


right at our doors, and yet thousands of our® 
own people have never set eyes on this 


empire dominated by the Giant Redwoods. 
Our first stop was at the beautiful Benbow 


Hotel. where we had our lunch. This attrac-§f ; 


tive resort, on the Eel River, has much to 
offer the sportsman. Here one may fish, en- 
joy horseback rides, play golf, or just loaf; 
rates very reasonable for the services offered 
and we did enjoy our meal in the dining 
room and the music with it. 

After leaving Benbow we drove leisurely 
through the Redwoods. 

Our next stop was Weymouth Inn where 
Mr .and Mrs. Reidy make the Sportsman 
welcome and comfortable. Here we have the 
famous Weymouth riffle. Fernbridge and 
lower riffle ner Ferndale at the mouth of the 
Eel River, where the month of October pro- 
vides real sport in steelhead and salmon fish- 


ing. 


FTER a comfortable night's rest at Wey- 
mouth Inn, we drove into Eureka where 
we had hopes of visiting with Mr. L. D. 
Smith who is Secretary of the Humboldt 
County Board of Trade as well as of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Smith was out 
of town, so we decided that the information 
we were after could be secured by writing 
to Mr. Smith. 

Night found us at Trinidad, and we were 
mindful of the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Ora 
E. Parrish had good accommodations at 
Bishop Pine Lodge. This place was so pop- 
ular that it was full up, so we were unable 
to stop over, but we did have a very pleasant 
visit with Mrs. Parrish who promised to sup- 
ply some material for this magazine. Bishop 
Pine Lodge has a beauitiful location, sur- 
rounded by acres of Azaleas, which bloom 
profusely in April, May and June, followed 
by many other wild flowers with an abund- 


ance of ferns in summer. The ocean is only 
a five-minute walk away; modern attractive 
cottages nestled among the Azalea, Rhodo- 
dendron and natural shrubs and a back- 
ground of Redwoods, Fir, Spruce and the 


rare Bishop Pines. Fine hiking trails with 
huckleberries and other wild berries to be 
had, grow along the trails. An outdoor fire- 
place with an informal evening fire is part 
of the day's pleasure. 


We drove on to Klamath and were pleased 
to be able to secure good accommodations 
at W. Larson's Sportsman's Paradise. Here 
we had a large, comfortable cabin with 
shower, and it was just like a real home. 
We also had the use of a boat to spend 
some of our time on the river. At that 
time the local resort owners as well as 
sportsmen were busy dredging out the mouth 
of the Klamath River so as to permit the tide 
to come in, and with it, the steelhead and 
salmon for which this river is famous. No 
commercial fishing is now allowed, so every- 
thing is being done to see that sportsmen 
have ample opportunity to secure their share 
of both Chinook salmon as well as Steel- 
head. 


FTER a refreshing night's sleep, we 
drove into Crescent City and on over 
the Grant's Pass highway, stopping for a 
visit with Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, former 
Los Angeles residents, who now run the 


Smith River Lodge. Splendid trout fishing 
may be had here on the Smith River, but 
the water is so clear that it takes a real 
fisherman to get the fish. Mr. Smith has 
both cabin accommodations as well as a 
good camp ground for the fisherman who 


@ elects to stay and try his hand. A beautiful 


spot to spend your vacation. 

As it was still too early to stop for the 
night, we drove on toward Grant's Pass; we 
decided to pay a visit to Rainbow Gibson's 
resort, Weasku Inn, 6 miles south of Grant's 


mm Pass, where we had no trouble securing good 


cabin accommodations for the night. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibson not only know how to take 
care of the fishermen who make this resort 
their headquarters, but they are equally fam- 
ous as real sportsmen. Mrs. Gibson caught 
the first steelhead of the season and it was 
a good sized fish although not the largest. 
The Rogue River furnishes some of the best 
steelhead fishing to be had. 

The following day we drove into Grant's 
Pass and visited Mr. Harvey at the Chamber 
of Commerce, who promised to supply some 
photographs and material for Overland; also 
had a very pleasant visit with Joe Wharton, 
who promised us a real story on steelhead 
fishing as well as an article on the scenic 
attractions of Southern Oregon and the Red- 
wood Empire. Leaving Grant's Pass we 
drove on to Roseburg and then up into the 
mountains 24 miles up the North Fork of 
the Umpqua to Idleyld, a resort owned and 
operated by Mr. Earl Vosburg. Mr. Vos- 
burg is himself an ardent fisherman and has 
provided a resort where good accommoda- 
tions can be had ;cabins, a well equipped 
store and wonderful camp grounds with all 
conveniences. The camp grounds are free. 
At this place can be reached riffles and pools 
where the wiley steelhead lurk and where 
also good trout fishing can be had. 

Twelve miles up the river we come to 
the Circle H. Lodge, presided over by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hopkins. Here large modern cabins 
are provided and the best of meals at the 
Lodge. It is operated on the American plan 
and we enjoyed our stay at this resort, which 
is situated in one of the most scenic spots it 
has been my privilege to behold. Frederick 
Burnham, famous explorer and big game 
hunter, makes the Circle H. Lodge his head- 
quarters and every day he is off for the steel- 
head fishing, and while we have been here, 
has not failed to bring in his fish. He does 
not attempt to secure the limit and when he 
has enough fish to satisfy his wants. he puts 
back the fish caught into the stream. 
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Junipero Serra 


[ Continued from page 135 } 


On the morning of the 28th, the captain 
of the ship Don Jose Canizares and the 
Father Chaplain came to visit him. He re- 
ceived them while sitting down, thanking 
them for the visit and giving the father a 
fond embrace. Then he said to both of them, 
‘“Thanks be to God, that after having travel- 
led such a long way, you have come to 
throw a little dirt upon my coffin.’’ After a 
while had passed, he said that a fear seemed 
to oppress his mind, and he asked me to 
read for him aloud, the recommendation of 
the soul. This I did and he made the re- 
sponses as if he were a well man. He then 
exclaimed with great joy, ‘“Thanks to God, 
I am no longer afraid; my cares have van- 
ished; I feel much better. And now I shall 
sip a little broth.’’ 

He came out of his cell and sat at table. 
and having taken his broth, he felt again 
like resting. Lying down without removing 
anything else but his cowl, he lapsed into 
eternal sleep in the bosom of our Lord, for 
without the least outward sign, he delivered 
his soul to his Creator, a little before 4 
o'clock the afternoon of the 28th of August, 
day of the feast of Saint Augustin, Doctor 
of the Church. 


WiTH the tolling of the bells, the entire 

populace bestirred itself, the Indians be- 
wailing the death of their beloved padre, 
accompanied by the gent de razon; those on 
land as well as those on the ship. They all 
begged for some trinket or article of clothing 
which the deceased padre had worn, and with 
such insistence that in church they even cut 
off a few pieces of the habit in which he 
had died. For in that same habit, without 
changing or taking off the least part of it, 
was he placed in the coffin, prepared before- 
hand by the deceased padre himself. Without 
our knowledge he had summoned the carpen- 
ter from the presidio to make him a coffin 
for his own burial. I promised them that if 
they would be patient, I would give them a 


tunic of the deceased padre, so that they . 


might make scapulars of it, as they did. But 
in spite of this, those who kept vigil over 
his body in the church, cut off a few ring- 
lets of hair from his tonsure, all of them 
moved by the esteem with which they re- 
garded him, as a perfect and exemplary mas- 
ter. 

The gente de razon from land and off the 
boat, assisted at the funeral, vying with one 
another in paying homage to the deceased 
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padre. The captain of the ship gave him 
the salute usually accorded a general, and the 
batteries of the royal presidio responded with 
the same honors. 


Like ceremones were held on September 
4th, when honors were repeated with a vigil 
and a high mass, attended by all the people, 
and an extra priest who was the Father 
Preacher Fray Antonio Paterna, minister of 
the Mission of San Luis Obispo, who though 
unable to arrive in time for the funeral, did 
assist at the mass of honor. Wherefore in 
witness of all this, I subscribe myself at this 
Mission of San Carlos de Monterrey on the 
5th day of September in the year 1784. 


FRAY FRANCISCO PALOU., 


WEYMOUTH INN 
M. Reidy, Prop. 
Ferndale, California, P.O. Box 177 


Restful Retreat — Good Fishing 
Rates from $15.00 to $22.50 
American Plan 
Cottages with Baths 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


hand, Stenotypy. 


crowded. 


Ambitious men and women will find a solution 
of their employment and financial problems in 
STENOTYPY, The New Profession. This is one any nearer your goal today than you were then? What 
of the professions which is not over . 


THE NEW PROFESSION 


— ARISTOCRAT OF STENOGRAPHIC ART 


The Stenotype is the fastest method of recording 
verbatim dictation in the world. You can become an 
expert stenographer, secretary or court reporter in a 
few months through the “‘machine way” in short- 


If you are considering a business career, it is essen- 
tial that you master either Shorthand or Stenotypy, 
that you learn Accountancy, and that you know 
something about business management. 

Can you recall where you were a year ago? What 
you wanted to do then? What you resolved to do— 


BUT DID NOT DO? Are you any more satisfied: 


are you going to do about it now? 


Expert Stenotypists earn more in 
an hour by reporting a lecture, ser- 
mon, or a board meeting of business 
executives, than an ordinary pencil 
shorthand writer can earn in a week. 
A graduate informed me last week 
that he earned $50 for two hours 
work. 


Here is an opportunity to get out 
of the rut of mediocrity. If you are 
employed during the day, attend our 
evening classes) DO JT NOW! 


STENOTYPY 
The “Machine Way” in Shorthand 


MacKay Business College 


Somebody has said that the three 
essentials to SUCCESS are: ‘‘First, a 
great purpose; second, vision to see 
the purpose accomplished; third, the 
industry to accomplish it, the ‘guts 
to carry 


What a chance, what splendid op- 
portunities, lack of initiative, lack of 
vision on the part of the majority, 
leaves for the few who have the cour- 
age to improve their mental equip- 
ment. 


612 South Figueroa St. 
TRinity 0417 
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Ships of the Air 


[ Continued from page 137 } 


pounds of bombs can be carried, together 
with a crew of five men. Loaded to capacity, 
each ship will weigh over 13,000 pounds. 
Their efficiency will be manifest in actual 
conflict, as well as in defending cities from 
air attack such as were- launched at London 
during the late war, by the Zeppelins. 

Boeing pursuit airplanes are the ones 
which are used extensively in the pursuit 
work in the Army Air Corps at March Field. 
The latest standard planes of this type have 
a cruising speed of one hundred and thirty- 
five miles per hour at 7,000 feet, and 1,700 
revolutions per minute; high speed 205 
miles an hour. There is a cruising radius of 
four hours with belly tank. These little 
ships have a service ceiling of 25,000 feet 
and an absolute ceiling of 32,000 feet. The 
technical term of “‘ceiling’’ means the altitude 
reached by an airplane in its flight. Service 
ceiling is the height at which a fully loaded 
airplane can operate efficiently. Absolute 
ceiling is the highest altitude a plane can 
reach with full load. 


Every six weeks the parachutes in use at 
the Field are opened, inspected, and re- 
packed. Every six months each parachute is 
taken aloft in a plane, and drop-tested with 
a dummy” weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds. These parachutes are made of silk, 
and are super-important equipment to the 
air-men, whether in times of war or peace. 
As lives depend on them, they must be kept 
in absolutely perfect condition. 


Visitors to Southern California who wish 
to inspect March Field are cordially asked to 
call on the Touring Bureau of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, or the Riverside office of the Club, 
to secure directions and obtain entrance to 
the Field. Southern California and all of its 
cities and harbors are fortunate in having 
for their safety against invasion and disaster 
this magnificently equipped Aerial Military 
Post. Its officers, its air-power, its personnel, 
constant drill, and all round efficiency have 
made it conspicuous in American defensive 
and offensive operations. The staff is headed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Henry H. Arnold, and 
are men of the highest attainments in their 
chosen profession. 


HOTEL 


AUGUST, 


THE HOME OF COMFORT 


The Angelus is located right down town in 
the very heart of the business, theatrical 
and shopping districts, and convenient to 
transportation facilities. You will find the 
Angelus one of Los Angeles’ substantial 
hotels, featuring 200 modern rooms with 
extra comfortable beds. 


RATES 
$1.00 
2.00 - 3.00 


Special Rates by Week or Month 


FREE GARAGE if your daily rate is $1.50 or 
more. Drive your car direct to Metropolitan 
Garage, 417 S. Spring (adjoining hotel). 
Bring ticket to clerk in Angelus lobby. 


Corner 4th and Spring Streets 
Phone Michigan 9241 
H. J. TREMAIN, Manager \ 


— W.LARSONS — 
Sportsman’s Paradise 


Service Station and Lunch Room. Comfortable 
Modern Cabins, with Showers. Fishing Tackle, 
Boats. 

%4 Mile North of Kiamath Bridge 
Klamath, California 
Good Steelhead Fishing in the Klamath River 


f 


1934 


A RIOT OF FUN AWAITS YOU 
the moment you receive your new 
game, “Music Fun(damentals)”’. 
You need know nothing about 
music. This card game will be a 
thrill to the hostess who is eager 
to put real enjoyment into her 
parties! At only $1 each you can 
order several packs. Send the 
coupon today with your remit- 
tance, to Dep’t. O.V., 2873 West 
7th St., Los Angeles, California 


the coupon: 
To Dept. O.V., 2873 West 7th 


St., Los Angeles, 
$1.00 for each game desired. 


Calif., with 
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WILD LIFE AT CATALINA 


{ Continued from page 137 | 

AS PROLIFIC as the goats of the Island 

are the seals which make their home in 
rookeries towards the southern end of the 
Island at Seal Rocks. Here thousands of 
seal bask in the sun on the narrow sandy 
beach where excursionists may photograph 
them from the glass-bottom boats. A dozen 
or more have taken up their abode on the 
buoys in Avalon Bay where they stay the 
year round, barking their welcome to the 
incoming noon steamer, much to the delight 
of eastern visitors. When a yachtsman wishes 
to make fast to his mooring they slide off 
into the water but almost instantly are back 
again on their perch. 


To get a real thrill out of Santa Catalina 


and enjoy its beauty, one should either hike 
or ride into its interior. Around Cotton- 
wood and Cape Canyons, are beautiful 
meadows arbored with spreading oak that 
remind one of scenes of New England. Bridle 
trails lead up over the divide of Avalon Can- 
yon, where one may see the surf break 
against cliffs on the “‘opposite’’ side of the 
island. The Mediterranean has no more 
beautiful Riviera than the. bridle trails from 


which one may look down on Avalon and 


Descanso Bays into water so crystal clear that 
one sees fishes of silver and gold cast their 
shadows against scintillating pebbles. Cata- 
lina Island is 27 miles long and has an area 
of 57,000 acres. 


Hotel Sequoia 


619 OLIVE STREET 
Half block from Pershing Square 


“IN THE MIDST OF EVERYTHING” 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


RATES 


With private bath, one person $1.50 
Two persons, $2.00 


With bath privilege, one person $1.00 
Two persons $1.50 


EUGENE-SPRINGFIELD 
AUTO PARK 
A 17-acre Grove and Park. Chil- 
dren’s Playground. Laundry Fa- 
cilities. Hotel Accommodations. 
30 Clean Cabins, 75 cents and Up 


Eugene, Ore., on Pacific Highway 


OLD — RARE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 


Old Magazines and bound volumes of Rare 
and old magazines, also new current books 
and magazines at Bargain prices. Old books 
bought, sold and exchanged. Our service can 
supply you with almost any book or maga- 
zine you wish, we get you that hard to get 
book. Free Catalogue. 


THOR’S BOOK SERVICE 
0413 Bryson Bidg., Los Angeles, California 


NEW 


Innovations 
Service 
Comfort 


RUNNING ICE WATER 
IN ALL ROOMS 
FAMOUSLY SOFT BEDS 


With Bath from $2.00 
Without Bath.......... from $1.50 


HOTEL MANX 


GARAGE SERVICE AT DOOR 


HARVEY M. TOY, MANAGING-OWNER 


=6POWELL at O'FARRELL-SAN FRANCISCO 


Attractive 
Cheerful 
Rooms 


THE MOST 


convenient 


THE BEST 


accommodations 


THE FINEST 
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‘The Smooth Way 
to Rough It!” 


Take a Coleman Camp Stove 
along when you go auto- 
touring, picnicking or camp- 
ing. Enjoy tasty meals cooked 
on a miniature gas stove. Fry, 
bake or boil; roast, toast or 
broil...cook anything the 
“gang” calls for 


...in a jiffy! 


CAMP STOVE 


Wherever you go...no matter 
what your appetite demands... 
you'll find the Coleman a depend- 
able “pal”. Coleman Camp Stoves 
make and burn their own gas from 
regular gasoline. Good looking 
and sturdily built to stand hard 
knockabout use. Fold up like a 
suitcase with everything inside. 
Easy to operate, speedy, safe. 
Priced from $5.95 up; high 
stand extra. 


Good Light! 


On any kind of an 
over-night outing or 
prolonged trip you'll 
need this new Cole- 
man Lantern. It’s just 
naturally ‘‘made-to- 
order” to supply plen- 
ty of light any night. 
Instant-lighting...sin- 
gle mantle type... pro- 
vides up to 150 candlepower of 
pure white light in any wind or 
weather. Small in size... big in 
brilliance. Makes and burns its 
own gas from regular gasoline. 
Storm-proof, insect-proof. 


See them at your dealers 
or Write for Catalog 


THE COLEMAN LAMP-STOVE CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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THE EIGHTH WONDER OF THE WORLD! CONTENTS 
George Creel (Frontispiece) - 132 
Melody Lane, Ben Field, Editor 
Crimson Dress _____.. . Ruth Le Prade 


PANORAMA OF THE BIG GETSERS, 


Giant steam geysers operating a huge electrical generat- 
ing system. A beautiful canyon of smokes and geysers— 
wierd, uncanny and indescribable. 

An Ideal Health and Recreation Resort 
Radio Active mineral waters and volcanic steam baths. 


_ Marie Todd 

. Belle Willey Gue 
Arthur Truman Merrill 
Ernest McGaffey 
Leonard Cooper 
_ Elinor Lennen 
Elinor Lennen 


Yuet 

Peace on Earth 

‘The Jealous Cavalier _ 
Daybreak 
I Give You A Gift. 
Pacific Ocean 

Dream Fiber . 


Fray Junipero Serra, Translation by Tommy Temple 135 


Streams nearby are alive with fish. Awe-inspiring scenery Esacpes, Lannie Haynes Martin __. 136 
on all sides—wonderful hiking country. 
Finest Food and Best Accommodations ; ‘ ‘ 
Rates: Single, $18 and up, per week; double $36 to $50 Wild Life at Catalina, Alma Overholt 137 
per week. including rooms, meals, swim- 
ming, baths and amusements. 
of the Air Corps, Ernest McGaffe 137 
THE GEYSER SPRINGS , P 
Sonoma County, Calif. 
Tor Resavvatiens We Once I Was A Kidnaper, Ona M. Rounds __ 138 
R. B. Kidd, Geysers P.O., Sonoma County, California 
(18 Miles East of Cloverdale, Calif.) The Redwood Highway, T. G. Mauritzen 139 


REST RELAX TAMARACK LODGE 


Snap Back to Health 


Spend a Week or Two at 


Richardson Springs 


THE HOME OF HEALTH 


Mineral waters and baths, the finest in the state, 
combined with quiet, restful living to give you the 
most beneficial vacation possible . . . Hotel, Sleep- 
ing Cottages, and Housekeeping Cottages set in 
beautiful foothills : . . Tennis, swimming, hiking, 


ON TWIN LAKES — ELEVATION 8,600 


YOUR SIERRA 
SUMMER HOME 


In the Famous Mammoth Lakes 
Basin, near Devil's Post Pile 
and Rainbow Falls. Unsurpas- 
sed scenic attractions, including 
a score of pine-rimmed alpine 
lakes, well-trouted with rain-- 
bow, cutthroat, lochleven and 


golden trout. Gateway to Duck 
Lake, Fish Creek and the upper 


. riding . . . Rates unusually low . . . Write for illus- San Joaquin. Select patronage, 
in trated literature and prices. American plan, accommoda- 
SAFE, PAVED ROAD ALL THE WAY TO — tions in Lodge or Cabins. Mod 
erate rates. 
Richardson Mineral Rainbow Falls 
é For Interesting Information Write or Wire 

! Springs Mr. AND Mrs. LLoyp B. AUSTIN, Owners 

| Also Owners of Switzer-Land in Sierra Madre Mts. 
Co. Richardson Springs Butte Co., Calif. Address Mammoth Lakes, Mono County, Calif. 
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